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THE EXHIBITION OF ART INDUSTR Y AT 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Last year the trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art organized and held at Memorial 
Hall, in Fairmount Park, an exhibition of pottery and porcelain. 
The result, although unsatisfactory in several ways, was, on the 
whole, sufficiently encouraging to induce the managers to hold 
a second exhibition this year, especially as the United States 
Potters' Association manifested, after last year's show was over, 
the greatest interest in the matter, and promised — at least, a con- 
siderable number of its members promised — to send good ex- 
hibits and do their part toward making a more creditable display 
if they should get another chance. 

So this year the trustees have tried again, and the result is cer- 
tainly an improvement on what was done last year. Instead of 
being confined to pottery and porcelain, the exhibition includes 
stained glass, terra cotta and tiles, pottery and porcelain, glass- 
ware and mosaic work, and the committee has been enabled by 
the provisions of the Joseph E. Temple trust to offer liberal 
prizes. 

The Temple trust means a bequest of $50,000, which was left to 
encourage such work as this. Mr. Temple was especially desir- 
ous that the money should be spent in promoting the interests of 
the American workman as distinguished from the business 
houses, which usually manage to get the credit as well as the 
profit of somebody else's work, and the prizes are largely such 
as may be competed for by individual workers. The prize for 
cartoons and designs for stained-glass is noticeable in connection 
with this idea. It has enabled the artists who were interested 
in glass work to show and get credit for their designs, whether 
they happened to have such connections with manufacturers as 
made it possible for them to show the finished windows or not ; 
and the exhibit that has been elicited by this means is far from 
being the least interesting part of the display. 

The stained-glass people make the most imposing exhibits of all, 
' those by the Tiffanys and by Mr. Francis Lathrop being especially 
noticeable. Mr. Lathrop's windows are decidedly the best, so far 
as the painted portions are concerned, and this is unfortunately 
no small part of the effect, in spite of the attempts which have 
been made to do without it and to get effects in colored glass pure 
and simple. 

One of Mr. Tiffany's windows — " In Days of Old" — is a glitter 
of colored light, rich and brilliant ; but the others, even the 
" Victory," which is much like the foregoing in design, are se- 
riously marred by the flesh painting. 

In the " Victory," as far as the glittering armor and the glow- 
ing sky and the waving banner are concerned, there is no fault to 
be found, and the white draperies of the young women who are 
dancing in the foreground are exquisite in color quality and won- 
derfully interesting for the ingenuity displayed in the manipula- 
tion of the glass so as to express the folds without the use of 
paint ; but the jaundiced hue of all these faces and arms is pain- 
ful to contemplate, and forms a sad blemish in what would other- 
wise be a beautiful impression. 

But why attempt to paint flesh in such surroundings ? It strikes 
me that it is an impertinence, anyway, however well it may be 
done. There is not the slightest hint of imitative truth of repre- 
sentation anywhere in the work except in this. Here is a man all 
covered with armor ; he is as transparent as the air — nothing but 
a play of colored light until you come to his face, and that is 
about as opaque as a piece of leather. Surely, it would be better 
either to paint all parts of the window, or not to paint it at all. 

One of the Tiffany windows, Da Vinci's " Last Supper," done 
in glass, is less objectionable, simply because the painting is well 
enough done to keep the faces luminous and pure in color ; but 
even in this one the attempt to make a picture has run away 
with the window idea, and the floor and walls of the room have 
a prominence and solidity about them which they have no busi- 
ness to have in this place. 

For richness of color, quality, and harmony, too, I think that 
Mr. Maitland Armstrong's memorial window, a "St. John," is 
really the best of all; but, unfortunately, the elaboration of the 
face has resulted most disastrously in this case also, and the draw- 
ing of the figure is weak and poor. 

A loan exhibit forms a most instructive feature of the exhibition, 
and enables any one who cares to do so to study the changes 
which have come over glass manufacture since the old days. A 
good collection of old German glass, belonging to Dr. F. W. 
Lewis, is shown in a room by itself, which every one ought to go 
into, but I am afraid it means very little to most of the visitors. 
It contains examples of pretty much everything that we cannot 
do in stained glass, and which make our work, larger and bolder 
and freer and all that, if you please, look just a little crude and care- 
less. Such things when set at our elbows ought to teach us mod- 
esty at least, but I can't see that they do. 

Besides the finished windows a nice lot of cartoons and designs 
are shown by La Farge, Vedder, F. D. Millet, Francis Lathrop, 
Henry Thouron, Will H. Low, Louis C. Tiffany, Maitland Arm- 
strong, the Centuries Glass Co., and others. Some very interesting 
designs and sketches are shown by Mr. Edwin Ford, of Boston, 
whose rather slight but extremely graceful decorations are among 
the prettiest things exhibited. 

When we leave the windows, it must be owned that we leave 
the artistic element in American glass, for about these bristling 
affairs in cut glass, and especially these that are made by being 
squeezed in a mould, the less that is said the better, and the " dec- 
orated" lamps are most of them simply awful. 

In the metal-work which goes with the lamp we have made 
substantial improvement within the last few years. We have 
learned to use wrought iron and copper instead of cast brass, and 



this is a great gain, but the glass work is still about as bad as 
ever. Of mechanical skill in the management of the material we 
seem to have a plenty, but of the taste that should inform the work 
of the craftsman's hand there is, it must be confessed, a sad lack. 
It was apparently expected by those who prepared the announce- 
ments of prizes to be awarded that somebody would have some- 
thing to show in blown glass, in colored glass ; something engraved 
or etched ; something "sand blasted" at the very least. Vain 
hope 1 This heavy cut glass and a few pretty lamps are all there 
is that makes any claim to being fine or interesting in the least 
degree. The prettiest, as it seems to me, is that shown by the 
Phoenix Glass Co., of Pittsburgh. The lamps that seem to deserve 
mention are by Gillinder & Sons, of Philadelphia. 

The pottery and porcelain* form, however, the most imposing 
part of the whole display, and this industry certainly makes a 
much more creditable display than it did last year. The amateurs 
naturally come out pretty strong, but there are worse people in 
the world of art, as well as in that other and larger one, than the 
amateurs, and I am not sure that they are not doing by far the 
larger part of what is being done for industrial art in America. 

For example, where would the best work of the "professional" 
china decorator be if it were not for the support which he derives 
from the lady amateur, who is his pupil in such numbers ? The 
best work here by such a man is that by Mr. Frank Meins, of 
Philadelphia, and if it were not for the classes of enthusiastic 
ladies which he has gathered, I very much doubt that he would be 
here at all— that the Seine and the Scheldt would know him, not 
the Schuylkill, and that his delicate wares would come to us as 
"foreign luxuries" only. Next to Mr. Meins come the Cincin- 
nati ladies, Miss McLaughlin and several of her co-workers in 
Cincinnati, and Miss Minnie T. Dwight, of New York City. 

This is, of course, for decoration only; when it comes to manu- 
factured wares, I think Messrs. Ott & Brewer, of Trenton, are still 
ahead with their delicate '* Belleek." I wish it were some- 
thing besides " Belleek." I wish it were less directly a copy of an 
Irish ware ; that in design and execution alike we were not con- 
tinually reminded of our dependence upon transplanted traditions 
and imported skill ; but until we have something as good that is 
all our own, let us make the best of and give all credit to this ex- 
quisite work at second hand. Messrs. Burroughs &Mountford, 
of Trenton, also show extremely pretty things in china, and Mr. 
Henry Brunt, of Baltimore,hassome specimens of beautiful trans- 
parent body of remarkable purity. It is a pity that so much time 
and energy were wasted in working it up into these hideous little 
artificial flowers and things ; but the exhibitor deserves a great 
deal of credit for his beautiful ware. 

In the " staples " of this craft some very encouraging progress 
is to be noted in the improvement of the form, the make and the 
decoration of objects not too thin and good to carry 
human nature's daily food. It seems to me that Mr. D. F. 
Haynes, of Baltimore, has done rather the most in this way, 
and deserves the first mention ; but the Warwick China Co. — 
the name is a misnomer, for the ware exhibited is not china at all 
— of Wheeling, W. Va., makes a pretty good showing, too. 

Among the tiles there are two beautiful exhibits, one very small 
one, but including some few beautiful things from the Providen- 
tial Tile Co., of Trenton, and a large and exceedingly imposing 
display from the Mr. Low, of Chelsea, Mass. It is hard to see 
how such work as the large soda-water fountain, composed of 
grayish green tiles, exhibited by Mr. Low, could be done better, 
and the exhibitor deserves a great deal of praise for this highly 
meritorious work. L. W. Miller. 
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BOOKS ON ART AND ARTISTS. 
The second volume of M. Bing's " Artistic Japan" is 
before us, and we know not where to begin to give to our readers an 
idea of its rich contents. The text includes carefully written 
articles on those most popular artists of Japan, Ritsuo and 
Hokusai, and an illustrated account of Japanese swords and their 
makers. The separate plates are very numerous, and many of 
them are exquisite reproductions in colors of remarkable pieces of 
faience and bronze, of textile designs, book illustrations and kake- 
monos. These plates with their descriptions furnish material 
for a thorough course of study of Japanese art. We can only, 
as the best way of characterizing the publication, give some idea 
of the subjects and manner of treatment of a few of them. " La- 
dies Boating" is a copy of a large wood-cut, printed in colors, by 
Kiyonaga. Two boats filled with ladies in beautifully patterned 
robes have come close together. Those in one boat are standing 
as if about to pass to the other. Above them is a large wooden 
bridge thronged with people. "Sparrows on a Branch of Bam- 
boo," by Teho-sui, are treated in a few tonesof brown, pink and 
gray on a brownish ground. " Mandarin Ducks," pluming them- 
selves in the snow, are by Hokusai. "On the Banks of the 
Sumida-gawa," by the same artist, shows a group of ladies with a 
child carrying a lantern strolling along the river bank at evening. 
The starry sky, the distant city, with its roofs in silhouette, the river 
with its boats, and even the strand in the foreground, are in one 
or two tones of blue gray, while the soft colors of the ladies' 
dresses are given with the utmost frankness, creating an effect of 
twilight which is surprisingly true. A group of four sword- 
guards in wrought iron show some excellent specimens of manly 
antique art quite different from the more showy sword-guards in 
bronze and silver of a later date. Several designs for printing on 
stuffs show great freedom in flower drawing, while some repro- 

♦This department,with particular reference to the work of amateurs , is 
specially noticed by another contributor, under the head " China Paint- 
ing" (p. 125). 



ductions of old colored leather and of antique damasks show a 
mode of design more approaching a mosaic treatment. These 
stuffs are so well reproduced that not only the tone but even the 
texture of the material is given. One almost expects to be able 
to lift them from the page. Two hanging flower-pots with a 
pulley in glazed pottery, rudely decorated, offer a good suggestion 
for the decoration of a small conservatory. A double plate of a 
" Tiger," by Ganku, is an admirable study. Another of " Pop- 
pies," by Korin, is chiefly remarkable for its audacious simplicity 
of treatment, reaching, however, a very happy decorative effect. 
Many designs are given in the text and several as separate plates 
from the celebrated " Hundred Views of Fusiyama,"by Hokusai. 
Netsukes, candlesticks, Buddhist masks, vases, shortswords and 
designs for actors' costumes are but a few of the other subjects 
illustrated. [Published by Bing, 220 Fifth Avenue.] 

The City in the Sea (Venice) is illustrated in seven 
large, handsomely colored lithographs, which are issued in port- 
folio form by Frederick Stokes & Brother. The subjects are the 
Bridge of Sighs, the Grand Canal, the Arsenal, the water front 
of the Ducal Palace, a view of the Palace from the Square of St. 
Mark, with one of the celebrated columns, the Piazza, with the 
Campanile and St. Mark's Cathedral in the distance, a nearer 
view of the latter building with its gorgeous frescos and bubble-like 
domes, and, lastly, the opening of the Grand Canal, with the 
Church " delta Salute." The plates— evidently reproduced from 
colored photographs — are very correct, and give a lively idea of 
the architectural beauties of Venice. 

Perspective : A Series of Elementary Lec- 
tures, by Ada Cone, is a sensible little manual, in which the ele- 
mentary practical rules of perspective are deduced from facts of 
common observation, and are explained so simply and with such 
a moderate use of diagrams that there is little fear that the young 
reader will fail to comprehend them. The lectures are carried 
just far enough for beginners in pictorial art, who do not, as a 
rule, need to trouble themselves with half of the matter com- 
monly included in books on perspective. (William T. Comstock, 
N. Y.) 



NEW ETCHINGS. 
A LARGE etching by Mercier after Magrath, shows a 
bit of the Capitoline Hill in ancient Rome. Two pretty girls 
are standing on the marble steps in the foreground, and a patri- 
cian admirer, leaning over the wall, offers a rose to one of them. 
The tones and textures of marble, flesh and draperies are very 
well rendered. The form is upright. The same publisher, C. 
Klackner, 5 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y., brings out a large 
etching by Mercier after Jules Breton, " Fin du Travail," *' The 
-Day's Work Done." A group of three peasant women in the 
foreground getting ready to return home from their work in the 
fields, call out to others in the distance ; a crescent moon hangs 
in the sky. The form is oblong. The " Inauguration of George 
Washington," a large original etching by W. M. Cary ; "The Re- 
cessional," showing a group of white-robed choristers in a Gothic 
church interior, etched by James S. King after Jennie Browns- 
combe ; "Vespers," by Mercier after Percy Moran ; and "Taun- 
ton Pike," by Bauer after the water color by S. R. Chaffee, are 
also among the recent publications of the firm. 



ESSA YS AND TRA VELS. 
Jacques Bonhomme, in which M. Paul Blouet 
(Max O'Rell) deals with his own countrymen, is doubtless more 
to be trusted as a source of information than "John Bull" or 
" Brother Jonathan ;" but while written in a lively and chatty 
vein, it is less amusing, probably for the very reason that it is 
more veracious. M. Blouet, as an ex-teacher, has much to say on 
the French school system, which appears to be in many respects 
a bad one. Having served in the army, he speaks from experience 
in describing the life of the French common soldier ; and like 
most French writers when addressing foreigners, he finds him- 
self obliged to defend his countrywomen against the aspersions 
cast upon them by their own most popular novelists. In the 
essay on "John Bull on the Continent," if his knowledge is less, 
his self-confidence is greater. It is written in his usual rattling 
style, and is the most amusing part of the present volume, which 
also contains some extracts "From my Letter-box." (Cassell.) 

French and English, by Mr. Philip Gilbert Ha- 

merton, shows, at its strongest, a tendency which has always been 
strong in that brilliant writer — to lead or drive his own country- 
men to do better those things which an earlier observer remarked 
were usually done better in France. With this practical purpose 
in view, he expatiates on the French leaning to regularity and or- 
der in their gymnastic exercises, and in mental gymnastics also ; 
on the serious qualities of French artistic education ; on the ab- 
sence of class feeling and class ideas in the matter of education ; 
on French patriotism and other Gallic good things, the spirit 
of which he thinks might be transplanted to England, and might 
prove more valuable than even French cookery and French 
dresses. (Roberts Bros.) 

The New Eldorado is the latest book of travels in 

Alaska, and gives a good account of that wonderful country and 
of some of the scenes on the way to it, especially in the Yellow- 
stone Valley. The author, Mr. M. M. Ballou, is enthusiastic about 
the immense salmon and cod fisheries and hopeful regarding the 
development of the interior, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 



BOOR'S ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photographic literature has attained such dimen- 
sions as to make the formation of a technical library on the sub- 
ject an easy matter to him who knows how to select. While 
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many of the books treating of matters photographic are merely 
primers for the beginner, there are others which treat each branch 
exhaustively, and which are worthy of a place in the library of 
the advanced worker. In this class we must place " The Photo- 
graphic Instructor," published by the Scovill & Adams Co., of 
New York. Its twenty-four chapters treat of all the usual photo- 
graphic operations in a way at once simple and reliable. The 
Appendix gives a brief re"sum6 of the nature and uses of the 
chemicals and substances employed in photographic practice, and 
altogether the book is one of the best of its class. 

Mr. H. P. Robinson's two books from the same publishers, 
" Letters on Landscape Photography" and " Pictorial Effect in 
Photography," are attempts by an experienced artist and photog- 
rapher to apply the principles of art to photographic composition. 
Those who have felt the lack of an indefinable something in 
their landscape pictures will welcome these books as reliable 
guides to artistic work with the camera. The knowledge and ap- 
plication of the principles which they teach in a manner free from 
words that darken understanding, will help in the production of 
pictures which will be something more than topographical studies 
of landscapes. The typographical make-up of these three books 
is excellent, and the matter is valuable to all workers with the 
camera. 



RECENT FICTION. 

Two Coronets is a brilliant story of modern Italian 
life served up in alternate slices with a more conventional Ameri- 
can romance. The Americans get interested, while travelling in 
Italy, in the fortunes of a little girl who has ctairas to the title 
and estates of the Giorgini family. They take measures to place her 
under the protection of a member of the Alinori, one of whom, 
Lionardo Alinori, was the chief agent in the scheme by which she 
had been deprived of her rights. As she grows up, she becomes 
very pretty, and Lionardo, thinking to make in this way some 
atonement for his misdeeds, marries her. But through a train of 
accidents she becomes acquainted with all the facts, and con- 
fronts her husband with his guilt, the sudden discovery of which 
causes his death. The novel should, perhaps, end here ; but the 
author, Mary Agnes Tincker, has preferred to marry Beatrice 
again to an inoffensive German painter of ceiling decorations. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Sant* Ilario. Mr. Crawford's latest romance has 
for its principal motive a fit of jealousy indulged in by the hero 
with very little reason, his repentance, and his romantic attempts, 
finally successful, to regain his wife's confidence and affection. 
The scene is in Rome, the time during the first Garibaldian inva- 
sion of the Papal states. Political events, however, enter but 
little into the scheme of the book, which is mainly devoted to a 
'detailed picture of the home life of the Roman aristocracy. An 
incident, which assumes large proportions in the story, is that of 
the murder of the old Prince Montevarchi by his librarian, who 
had been induced to commit forgery by him and was refused 
his promised reward. (Macmillan & Co.) 

SUCH IS Life, by May Kendall, seems to require a 
little addition to its title. It portrays very fairly the life of quiet, 
well-to-do, not over-refined English people, in the country main- 
ly. Of the two sisters, the elder, who may be said to be the hero- 
ine, marries a man who is attached to her, but is coarse and 
dishonest. He is killed in a railway accident and leaves her free 
to marry her former lover, then poor, but now grown rich and 
famous. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Nero, by Ernest Eckstein, translated by Clara Bell 
and Mary J. Safford, is a historical romance with a purpose — 
that, namely, of explaining the transformation in Nero's char- 
acter from the magnanimous and gentle youth to the depraved 
emperor. It deals mainly with the earlier years of Nero's life, 
and is, therefore, not such unpleasant reading as might be sup- 
posed. The author takes few liberties with known historical facts, 
but lets his imagination loose in the many blank spaces not 
touched on by the historians. (Gottsberger & Co.) 

The Queen of Sheba, a story by Mr. Aldrich, 
which as a work of art is comparable with the best of Hawthorne's, 
is republished as No. 4 of the Riverside Paper Series. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Blue Fairy Book is a collection of some three 
dozen approved fairy tales, ancient and modern, French, Ger- 
man, English and Oriental, edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. A 
better selection could not be found. All the old favorites are 
here. The bulk of the book is translated from Grimm, D'Aulnoy 
and from the " Cabinet des Fees." The Eastern tales are from 
the " Arabian Nights/' and " The Terrible Head," the story of 
Medusa, in verse and prose, is adapted from Pindar, Simonides 
and Apollodorus, by Mr. Lang. Pen-and-ink illustrations, drawn 
by H. J. Ford, are scattered liberally through the volume. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and other short sto- 
ries in the "Uncle Remus" style will be welcome to all who 



have made the acquaintance of "B'rer Rabbit" and " B'rer 
Coon." Beside the initial story, there are tales of " How a 
Witch was Caught " in the form of an old black cat, whose eyes 
as drawn by Mr. Kemble may well have been as big as saucers ; 
of " How Black Snake Caught the Wolf," " How the Terrapin 
was Taught to Fly" and " How the Birds Talk." There are 
also authentic anecdotes of Brother Rabbit and the ginger cakes, 
and of Brother Rabbit's courtship, and we are taught the reason 
why the guineas stay awake o' nights and the wonderful story of 
the creature with no claws. Mr. Kemble's illustrations are ex- 
cellent. (The Century Co.) 

^FFfltonf of Bfsigns. 

ROSES {COLORED SUPPLEMENT NO. 1). 
The broad and perfectly harmonious effects in this 
study are just what amateurs find so difficult to conceive and to 
execute. Notice, first, that the light comes from the left, and that 
it is mainly spent upon the central rose. A single ray strikes the 
opposite edge of the bowl, whose glazed surface gives back a de- 
cided high light, and the rest is gently diffused, bringing out 
petals, leaves and stems just to the degree that suits the aim of 
the composition. 

To copy this picture in oils, sketch the bowl first — it must be 
faultless in perspective. The roses and leaves may be merely 
located, if one is skilful in obtaining form while laying on color ; 
if not, they must be carefully sketched in. Let the palette be set 
as follows : for the background, Vandyck brown, burnt umber, 
ivory black, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre and Naples 
yellow. For the roses, white, Naples yellow, rose madder, cad- 
mium, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, zinc yellow and terre verte — 
the last named is to be used with the rose madder and white to 
produce neutral tint. For the leaves and stems, zinobcr greens 
are added to the yellows and neutral prepared for the roses. For 
the bowl, cobalt, its varying tints borrowing from those given for 
flowers and backgrounds. Use bristle brushes mostly, and the 
largest that can be managed. Keep the warm, transparent colors 
very pure, and, as a rule, give them the first chance. The more 
that one is able to do while the colors are fresh, the better. Those 
who cannot work rapidly enough to carry the background, flow- 
ers and bowl along at the same time, and finish before any of 
the colors are dry, may lay in the dark vertical surface first, bring- 
ing it thinly upon all outlines, then the farther portion of the 
horizontal surface, allowing the color to thin off as it comes for- 
ward, in anticipation of repainting. If the canvas is kept in a 
cool place, away from wind, the colors used thus far will not dry 
for several days, and the flowers and bowl may be brought upon 
them with soft effect, much as if all were done at once. The 
largest rose will bear the most positive treatment, and may be re- 
served for the last. When all are secured, let the local color of 
the foreground be carried over, entire, and while it is fresh, the 
tints used for the bowl, flowers, etc., must be touched in it, to 
produce the reflections. These are all vague ; even that giving 
the base of the bowl is lost in the light and shadow at the right. 
The centre of the rose just above is touched with reflected light 
from the surface below, and the bowl throws back several lights 
upon leaves and petals at the left— the rose nearest it, at the left, 
would get a great deal, only for the intervening leaf. Under- 
neath the upper rose, petals and leaves form an interesting com- 
promise—a warm little mass that sets off well the strongly 
lighted centre of the principal rose, and defeats the hard effect 
that the dark background would otherwise produce. 

Let all these purposes be studied out, that the copying may not 
be mechanical ; and it is to be hoped that the over-anxious and 
painstaking will not try to substitute a "higher finish," and 
thereby sacrifice the bold character of the work. 



FISH P LA TES {COLORED SUPPLEMENT NO. 2). 
The treatment for these is fully given under the head- 
ing " China Painting." 



THE ELEMENTS. (4) " WATER: 1 
The last of the series of these valuable decorative de- 
signs (see Frontispiece) is certainly not the least attractive. The 
dolphins, especially, offer the opportunity for some charming bits 
of coloring. The necessary preparations for painting on tapestry, 
the materials required, the methods of painting the sky, the flesh 
and the hair have been fully entered into in the last three issues 
of The Art Amateur, containing the illustrations symbolical of 
" Earth," " Air," and " Fire." The representation of " Water," 
given with this number, completes the series. 

The introduction of a sunset effect toward the horizon is 
recommended. To produce this, first paint in the upper part of the 
sky with a pale shade of indigo, leaving the white edges of the 
clouds ; then soak the remaining part of the canvas, as far as the 
horizon, with medium, to which a little water may be added. In- 
to this paint streaks of yellow and red, and blend them gradually 



into the blue; work a little gray into the blue for the clouds. 
The waves must be a grayish green with warmer shadows. To 
make a gray green, mix yellow, indigo and cochineal ; add to 
this some sanguine in the darkest parts ; leave the canvas to do 
duty for the foam on the crests of the waves. 

Some prismatic coloring must be got into the dolphins. The 
best way to manage this is to put out on the palette separately 
just a touch of yellow, emerald green, sanguine, cochineal and 
indigo blue ; mix each tint with medium and make them all very 
pale. Then dip first into one color and then another, putting 
them on separately and blending them into each other until the 
whole of the fish is covered ; then, when nearly dry, shade with 
gray, introducing a little brown into the darkest parts. Accen- 
tuate the scales, eyes and nostrils also, with brown, and tinge the 
inner part of the mouth with a little ponceau. 

The scarf can be made a delicate lilac tinge. Mix some ultra- 
marine blue and ponceau, to which add a touch of sanguine for 
the shadows ; for the light wash use a very pale shade of ultra- 
marine and ponceau, only allowing the red to predominate 
slightly. 

When the painting is finished it must be fixed by going through 
the process of steaming — that is, if Gre'nie's dyes, in conjunction 
with the proper medium, have been used as recommended. The 
action of steam on the colors tends not only to prevent them from 
fading, but it also greatly enriches and softens them, taking away 
somewhat from the new look. 

A word more to those unaccustomed to painting on tapestry 
silk. 

It would be well to keep a spare piece for trying the colors on, 
as when wet they do not appear the same as when dry, the differ- 
ence being especially marked if the silk be cream-colored. Also, 
the brushes for painting on silk should not be so hard and resist- 
ing as those used for wool, since the colors do not need scrubbing 
in to the same extent, because the silk absorbs them very readily ; 
they need only to be rubbed in sufficiently to secure an even tint. 
Rather more judgment is required in selecting and mixing the 
shades for silk painting on account of the greater difficulty in 
making alterations on this material, but when finished, if U.„ 
work has been properly managed, the effect is very beautiful. 
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THE HORSE, IN WATER-COLORS. 
Subscriber, Boston ; J. F., Student and others. — 

The following directions are to be followed in copying in water- 
colors Van Chelminski's study of a horse, given in colors in the 
October number : Use warm sepia or burnt umber, thinly first, to 
complete the drawing, as Vandyck brown and turpentine are used 
in oils. After this, a very light wash of yellow ochre and burnt 
Sienna may be carried over the entire body and upper part of the 
legs, the leather girth and bridle being rather sharply spared. To 
this tint, add raw Sienna for the more brownish cream tint, like 
that on the entire side of the horse ; the next darker tints are rep- 
resented by raw umber or by burnt Sienna, according as they are 
cool or warm ; then come the darkest tints, which want sepia. 
The background tints want the same as for oils, except that a 
little India ink may be added, and sepia may be psed in place of 
the Vandyck and bone browns. The tint used for the upper part 
of the background will give the grays on all parts of the horse, 
more yellow ochre being added where they are rather green- 
ish. Those prepared to copy a study as difficult as this may 
be trusted to manage the paper as to dampening, etc., according 
as they are accustomed. When there is reason to doubt one's 
skill, let only a portion of the model be copied. The head, with 
a few suggestive touches on the nearest part of the neck, would 
make a pleasing picture ; and either leg, or either pair, with a 
little of the ground tint thrown around, would make good studies 
— better any part well treated than the whole made to suffer. 



RECIPE FOR "DRY-PLATES." 
H. G. A., Trenton, N. J., is informed that the follow- 
ing is a simple and trustworthy emulsion for slow landscape 
plates : 

No. 1. 

Gelatine (swelled in water) 617 grains. 

Potassic bromide 310 " 

Distilled water 4 ounces. 

Alcoholic solution of salicylic acid (1-10) . . 1 ** 
No. 2. 

Distilled water 4 ounces. 

Silver nitrate 4 6 3 grains. 

Dissolve the gelatine by gentle heat in a water bath, keeping 
the temperature of the solution at 105 degrees. 

To No. 2 add strong ammonia, drop by drop, until the pre- 
cipitate is redissolved ; then add slowly to No. 1, with constant 
stirring, in a safe light, of course. Allow the emulsion to cool 
down slowly to 75 degrees, then pour out into a shallow pan to set. 



